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Classics and Poetry 


(Continued from the June Number) 

Turning to English poetry, one hardly knows where 
to begin or what to touch on in a field so vast. My 
method, therefore, must necessarily be somewhat like 
that of the butterfly, flitting from flower to flower, in a 
seemingly haphazard fashion, but gathering, let us hope, 
something useful in the long run. 

First let us mention some very obvious poems. Ver- 
gil is part of the classical student’s staple diet, and it 
would seem lamentable to omit Tennyson’s noble ode 
from the Vergil class. 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
Fallen every purple Caesar’s dome, 
Though thine ocean roll of rhythm 
Sound forever of imperial Rome. 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man. 


Lines like these will, at the very least, assure a boy 
that others besides his teacher have thought Vergil great. 
In most cases they will do much more for him than 
that, and will send him back with renewed interest, 
sharpened appetite and quickened appreciation to the 
poet of whom such things were written. 

In the same category may be mentioned Keats’ sonnet 
On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer, and Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses. Though the latter does not show us the 
Ulysses we know from the Homeric poems, it illustrates 
well the spirit of inquiry and adventure which animated 
Greeks of a later day: 


And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


Lang has a fine sonnet on the Odyssey, which the 
pupils should read. 

Then there are many well-known passages of the class- 
ical authors to which English poets have references or 
allusions. In the first book of the Iliad, for instance, 
we read how Hephaestus was hurled from heaven by 
Zeus: 


‘*He seized me by the foot, and hurled me down 
From Heaven’s high threshold; all the day I fell, 
And with the setting sun, on Lemnos’ isle 
Lighted, scarce half alive; there was I found, 
And by the Sintian people kindly nursed.’’ 


In the first book of Paradise Lost, we find the par- 
allel: 


Nor was his name unheard or unadored 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 

Men called him Mulciber; and how he fell 

From Heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the erystal battlements; from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos, the Aegean isle. Thus they relate, 
Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell long before; nor aught availed him now 

To have built in Heaven high towers; nor did he scape 
By all his engines, but was headlong sent, 

With his industrious crew, to build in Hell. 


Again in connection with Catullus XXIX and 
XCVIII (Paene insularum Sirmio and Multas per gen- 
tes) we have Tennyson’s elegant adaptation: 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed—‘O venusta 
Sirmio!’ 

There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer 
glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers 
grow, 

Came that ‘Ave atque vale’ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 

Tenderest of Roman poets, nineteen hundred years ago, 

‘Frater, ave atque vale’—as we wandered to and fro 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda lake below 

Sweet Catullus’ all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio! 


If we are doing Sophocles, Aeschylus, or Euripides in 
class, it is interesting to note that their characteristics 
are hit off in a passage of E. B. Browning in Wine of 
Cyprus: 


— 


Oh, our Aeschylus, the thunderous! 
How he drove the bolted breath 
Through the cloud, to wedge it ponderous 
In the gnarled oak beneath. 
Oh, our Sophocles, the royal, 

Who was born to monarch’s place, 
And who made the whole world loyal 
Less by kingly power than grace. 

Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres! 


This reminds me of an interesting literary amusement : 
the picking out of passages from our modern pocts to 
exemplify the style of these ancient masters. It is not 
difficult with Aeschylus. Shakespeare, when he rises to 
the grand manner, has many a passage which is typ- 
ically Aeschylean, for example, the following from 
Macbeth: 


His virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors‘d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 


With Sophocles, the thing is more diffteult. One will 
not easily find exemplified in the same English poem the 
perfect artistry, the combined restraint and power of 
the poet whom 


From first youth tested up to extreme old age 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild: 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole: 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage. 


Yet there is one poem, Shelley’s To the Night, which 
has always seemed to me to have something of the music 
and spirit of a Sophoclean lyric. More difficult still is 
it to exemplify Euripides from modern poets, but per- 
haps there is some spiritual kinship between him and 
Robert Browning. This is a very subjective matter, 
and it will probably be a ease of quot homines tot sen- 
tentiae. Aristophanes, of course, has no real parallel in 
ancient or modern literature, but his writings are a 
piquant comment on the Athens of his day, and if we 
are doing Aeschylus or Euripides in class, it is well to 
remember that the Frogs, for all its parody and broad 
uproarious humor, contains a great deal of very keen 
literary criticism, which gains special interest from be- 
ing contemporary. 

To illustrate Roman history, many a passage may he 
culled from the pages of the English poets. Coriolants 
is perhaps too legendary a figure to enable us to make 
much use of Shakespeare’s play in this connection, but 
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History seems to live once more when we hear Marullus 
declaiming passionately to the dregs of the Subura, or 
Antony playing with exquisite subtlety on the feelings of 
the mob. Marathon and Salamis become charged with 
new meaning when we read Byron’s noble song (in less 
noble surroundings) in Don Juan: 


For standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


It matters little that the interpretation of the poet is 
sometimes quite unfounded, sometimes disproved by his- 
tory. That may but make it more useful from the 
teacher’s point of view, as when Milton says: 


That dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 


It was surely in no despondent spirit that Isocrates, who 
for half a century and more had been preaching in the 
wilderness the cause of Hellenie unity, viewed the vie- 
tory of Chaeronea. 

I have mentioned but a few of the innumerable ex- 
amples that might be quoted. The experience and read- 
ing of every teacher, especially if supplemented by as- 
sistance from the teachers of the Engiish classes, will 
suggest others. It is not the details but the method that 
I want to insist on here; for the method will, I am con- 
vineed, help greatly to give the pupils full value for 
their classical education, to broaden their minds and in- 
form them with that culture which we claim that the 
classics impart, and to give them a better idea of the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 
Dubiin, ireland. THomas A. Jonnston, S. J. 


An Old Forerunner of the “Particular Examen” 


The so-called Particular Examen of Conscience, as 
practiced by members of religious orders, is so intimate- 
ly associated with St. Ignatius of Loyola that he is gen- 
erally regarded as its author, or at least, as the man 
who first reduced it to system and, by incorporating it 
in his immortal ‘‘Spiritual Exercises,’’ promoted its 
practice throughout the world. Suarez does not hesitate 
to say: ‘‘Animadvertere libet Examen Particulare 
sapienter fuisse a B. Ignatio exeogitatum.’’ (De Rel. 
9, 6, 5.) 

On the other hand, the underlying psychological prin- 
ciple, which accounts for the efficacy of this Examen, is 
so obvious and elementary that one need not be aston- 
ished to find that this special way of ‘‘examining’’ one’s 
conscience had, in its essentials at any rate, engaged the 
attention of men bent on self-improvement long before 
an Ignatius worked at the problem, even as far back as 
the first century of our era. 

Epictetus, who lived, roughly speaking, from A. D. 50 
to A. D. 120, and was, accordingly, a contemporary of 
Plutarch and Tacitus, was, like Socrates, an ardent stu- 
dent of human nature and of ethical problems. Like 
Soerates, he wrote nothing for publication, but happily 
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his discourses and informal conversations on matters of 
ethics have been saved to us by a faithful pupil of his, 
the well-known historian Flavius Arrian, in his four 
books of AtatotBat or Discourses, and in a brief compen- 
dium, the ‘Eyzetoiiiov or Handbook. ‘‘That Arrian’s 
report,’’ says Professor Oldfather in the Loeb edition of 
Epictetus, ‘‘is a stenographie record of the ipstssima 
verba ot the master, there can be ne doubt.’’ ‘‘We have 
accordingly in Arrian’s Discourses a work . . . . unique 
in literature, the actual words of an extraordinarily 
gifted teacher upon scores, not to say hundreds, of occa- 
sions in his own classroom, conversing with visitors, re- 
proving, exhorting, encouraging his pupils, enlivening 
the dullness of the formal instruction, and in his own 
parable, shooting it through with the red stripe of a 
conscious moral purpose in preparation for the problem 
of right living.’’ 

The passage in which Epictetus touches on the Par- 
ticular Examen occurs in Book II, Chapter XVIII, en- 
titled, ‘‘How we must struggle against our external im- 
pressions.’’ It culminates in the reiteration of a sim- 
ple ethical principle: good habits are confirmed and 
strengthened by corresponding acts; evil habits are 
weakened and finally killed by the persistent omission 
of such acts as would nourish them. The habit of walk- 
ing is strengthened by walking, that of running by run- 
ning. Do you wish to be a good reader? Read. Do 
you wish to be a good writer? Write. If you should 
give up reading for thirty days in succession and instead 
be engaged in some other pursuit, you would soon find 
out what happens. If you lie in bed for ten days 
straight, and then get up and try to take an extended 
walk, ‘‘you will see how wobbly your legs are.’’ The 
same principle holds true in matters of the mind. A 
burst of anger is an evil not only considered in itself, 
but also for the reason that it strengthens the habit 
and ‘‘as it were, adds fuel to the flame.’’ If this hap- 
pens over and over again, ‘‘the next stage is callous- 
ness.’’ Each evil act leaves on the mind a ‘‘certain im- 
print and weal.’’ If, therefore, you wish not to be hot- 
tempered, refrain resolutely from feeding your habit; 
aliis verbis, make a practice of not losing your temper. 
As a first step in this laborious process, Epictetus rec- 
ommends what we now call the Particular Examen. 

Listen to the old ascetic: ‘‘ As a first step, keep quiet. 
and count the days on which you have not been angry.’’ 
The result will be astonishing. ‘‘I used to be angry 
every day, after that every other day, then every third 
day, and then every fourth day.’’ The triumph is an- 
nounced in the next sentence: ‘‘If you go as much as 
thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. For 
the habit is first weakened and then utterly destroyed.” 
This line is so characteristic of Epictetus, that I must 
quote the original Greek : 


av zal ExidvoOV TO yao 
évAveta thy nowTHy, elta vai cvaroeitat. 

The force of the preposition in ézi-dvoov need not be 
discounted, for it shows that you are to sacrifice to God 
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‘*thereat’’ or ‘‘thereupon;’’ in other words, your sacri- 
fice is to be one of thanksgiving for triumph achieved. 
In the sentence which follows, Epictetus introduces a 
pupil who has practiced this Examen, and now reports 
to his master: ‘‘Today I was not grieved, (and so the 
next day, and thereafter for two or three months) ; but 
I was on my guard when certain things happened that 
were capable of provoking grief.’’ Evidently the Par- 
ticular Examen of that pupil was not without its diffi- 
culties, but he had suceceded, and the master is not 
chary of a word of praise: ‘‘Let me assure you that 
things are going splendidly with you.’’ 

The whole chapter is worth reading. After repulsing 
a violent temptation, Epictetus says of himself: ‘‘I pat 
myself on the head and say, ‘Well done, Epictetus, you 
have solved a clever problem!’’ Here is a bit of advice: 
‘‘How may this be done, i.e. how may temptation be 
conquered? Simply make up your mind once for all 
(déAnoov: note the aorist and the root meaning of the 
word) to satisfy your own self; make up your mind to 
appear beautiful in the sight of God. Fix your desire 
upon becoming pure in the presence of your pure self 
and of God.”’ 

I cannot refrain from quoting the final paragraph, 
although it takes us somewhat away from the Particu- 
lar Examen. See how Epictetus encourages his pupils 
to resist temptation: ‘‘The man who trains himself to 
resist external impressions (which are the source of our 
temptations and worries) is the true athlete in training. 
Hold on, unhappy man! Be not swept along with your 
impressions! Great is the struggle, divine is the task! 
The prize is a kingdom: freedom, serenity, peace. Re- 
member God; call upon Him to help you and stand by 
your side, just as voyagers in a storm eall upon the 
Dioscuri. For what storm is greater than that stirred 
up by powerful impressions which unseat the reason? 
As tor the storm itself, what is it but an external im- 
pression? .... But if you be once defeated and say 
that by and by you will overcome, and then a second 
time do the same thing, rest assured that at last you 
will be in so wretched a state and so weak that by and 
by you will not so much as notice that you are doing 
wrong, but you will even be bold enough (or, presume; 
note the vigorous Go§y with the infinitive, a favorite 
phrase with St. Mark and other Koine writers) to offer 
arguments to justify your conduct; and then you will 
confirm the truth of Hesiod’s saying: ‘‘The man who 
loiters is always struggling on the brink of ruin.”’ (The 
translation is partly my own.) 

This is not the place to evaluate the moral teaching of 
Epictetus. The Christian reader need not dip very 
deeply into the Discourses to see that their resemblance 
to Christian ethies or asceticism is at times more specious 
than real. But, while I feel that some modern scholars 
are too unrestrained in their admiration of the ancient 
daozyntys, | may yet, I am sure, apply to the Phrygian 
moralist a word of our Saviour’s: ‘‘Thou art not far 
from the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

St, Louis University. James A. Kuerst, S. J. 
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The Missouri Province Classical Association held its 
annual convention at Loyola University, Chicago, Au- 
gust 16-18. Though the attendance was slightly below 
the average for these meetings, the interest manifested 
by those present gave ample proof that for many teach- 
ers in the province, this annual exchange of views at- 
fords an abundant source of inspiration for their work 
during the year. It is felt, however, that these conven- 
tions will not reach their full inspirational value, until 
we succeed in doubling the number of those in attend- 
ance. Most of the papers read at the meetings will ap- 
pear in the pages of the CLassicaL BULLETIN, 

At the election of officers for the coming year, Rev. 
Franeis G. Deglman, S. J., of Creighton University was 
chosen President, and Mr. William R. Hennes, S. J., of 
St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Mo., was elected 
Secretary of the Classical Association. 


In the death of Rev. William P. Lyons, 8. J., which 
oceurred on August 20, the teachers of Latin and Greek 
in the Missouri Province have lost a very devoted friend. 
During his many years of service in the class-room, he 
did much to inspire his pupils with an interest in the 
classie literature of Greece and Rome, and later, in his 
capacity as director of the Loyola University Press, he 
was ever ready to assist in any project that looked to 
the improvement of the position of Latin and Greek in 
our course of studies. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Missouri Province Classical Association, and 
the editors of the CuasstcaL BULLETIN owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude for his sympathetie and active 
interest in their work. Requiescat in pace. 
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Our subscribers are respectfully requested to make 
their remittance for the current year before December 
1. Last year we endeavored to supply all late subserib- 
ers with the back numbers of Volume IV. As this was 
done in response to an explicit request on the part of 
nearly all late subseribers, we shall consider all such 
subscriptions to have expired with the June number. 

Our readers are urged to keep a complete file of the 
Buuierin for future reference. Complete sets of Vol- 
ume IV will be supplied on receipt of one dollar. Indi- 
vidual copies will be forwarded on receipt of twelve 
cents in stamps. Copies lost in the mail will be re- 
placed gratis. 

In spite of all our efforts to the contrary, it is inevi- 
table that occasional copies of the BULLETIN will fail 
to reach their destination, Our subseribers will do us 
a favor if they report the non-delivery of their eopy 
within two weeks after it is due. The BuLuEerm for 
each month should be received about a week before the 
first of the month. 


Books Received 
From the Oxford University Press, American Branch: 

The Apology of Plato, with Introduction, Notes and 
Voeabulary, by St. George Stock, M. A. Third edi- 
tion Revised. Pp. 68+72. $1.00. 

A Latin Book for Beginners. A preparation for the 
reading of Latin Literature, by M. C. Gardner, 
M. A. Pp. 95, Paper Covers. 50ce. 

Cicero in Asia. Selections from Cicero’s Letters and 
Speeches. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vo- 
eabulary by Stanley Price, M.A. Pp. 159. 60e. 

Cicero and Antony. Selections from the Philippies 
and the Letters of Cicero. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Vocabulary by G. Turberville. Pp. 
127. 606. 

Xenophon, Anabasis & 1V. Partly in the orig- 
inal and partly in translation. Edited by S. A. 
Handford, M. A., with an Introduction by J. A. K. 
Thomson, M. A. Pp. 127. 90¢ 

From Longmans, Green and Co, New York: 

Psychology Ancient and Modern, by George Sidney 
Brett, M.A. (Oxon). (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome Series, No 48). Pp. ix and 164, $1.75. 

Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, by W. Rhys- 
Roberts, Litt. D. (Cambridge) (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series, No. 53). Pp. vii and 164. 
$1.75. 

From Scott, Foresman and Co., New York: 

Roman Tales Retold, by Walter Alison Edwards. 
Pp. 77. 

Ad Alpes, A Tale of Roman Life, by H. C. Nutting. 
Pp. 298. $1.20. 

Ex Mnemosynes Bibliothecae Philologicae Batavae; Ley- 
den, Holland: 

Deianira Vere AHI-ANEIRA.  Scripsit Ign. Erran- 
dronea, 8.1. Volumine LV, 22. April, 1927. Pp. 
20. Paper Covers. 
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Book Reviews 


St. Paul and Greek Literature. By Rendell Harris. 
(Woodbrooke Essays, No. 7.) Cambridge. W. Hef- 
fer and Sons. 1927. 2/. 

This essay of 25 quarto pages deals with what the 
author styles ‘‘St. Paul’s reactions to Hellenism.’’ 

It is now generally admitted that the Apostle—‘‘citi- 
zen,’’ as he calls himself, ‘‘of no mean city,’’ i.e., the 
university town of Tarsus—handled with distinction the 
‘‘eommon’’ or current Greek speech of his day. From 
experience we know that to write forcibly in one’s ver- 
nacular, one need not be the possessor of much learning, 
let alone erudition. If in conversation a friend declaims 
against ‘‘the winter of our discontent,’’ we are not wont 
to hail him at once as a Shakespearian scholar. Say- 
ings of great writers trickle down into the current of 
everyday speech. Hence sober Hellenists, when they en- 
counter in St. Paul the commonplace remark, ‘‘reflect 
on what I am saying’’ (or, as I often heard a Scoto- 
Spaniard say, ‘‘know what I mean’’), do not at once 
lose their self-possession and exclaim: ‘‘the very dictum 
ot Pindar’? (Etves 6 tot key). And even if Paul had 
quoted the precise Pindarice expression, this inference 
would be just as false. Again, the proverb about ‘‘kick- 
ing against the goad’’ is found in Pindar, and readers 
of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon remember the forcible 2903 
vévtoa wh Aaxtions. Yet when in Acfs one again meets 
with this expression, who would see a direct quotation 
from Aeschylus or Pindar in a proverbial bit of advice 
that could have been voiced by rabbis in Jerusalem as 
well as by lecturers in Tarsus? The evidence for the 
alleged quotation from Aeschylus seems to me to be 
worthless. 

But there is in this essay an almost ludicrous effort 
to make of St. Paul a studious reader of Aristophanes’ 
Clouds. The clue is a very remote analogy between the 
verb éuBatevetv, occurring in Colossians, and the totally 
different compound deoofateiv, lit. ‘‘to tread the air,”’ 
fig. ‘‘to indulge in empty speculation.’’ Mr. Harris has 
been dubbed by a candid colleague in the department of 
Higher Criticism ‘‘the erratic Harris.’’ And, candidly, 
this sobriquet will be judged only too apt by those who 
will examine the utterly groundless speculations to be 
found in pp. 13-20. The conjectural emendation veqeio- 
‘‘cloud-worship,’’ resulting from guesswork 
built on still more improbable guesswork, must likewise 
be dismissed. Mr. Harris does, however, deserve recog- 
nition for the fact that from his comments there emerges 
a certain malaise about current translations of Col. 2, 18 
and 23. It should not be forgotten that tazewdoqowv 
may mean base-minded as well as low-minded. The 
whole passage, however, is directed against distinctly 
Jewish heretical tenets (Col. 2, 16 to 3). Let the read- 
er compare, ‘‘Let no man judge you . . . in respect of 
a feast-day or a new moon or a Sabbath’’—where St. 
Paul argues for freedom in the observance—with the 
Jew Trypho’s diametrically opposite command to Justin: 
‘First get thee cireumcized, and henceforth keep, ac- 
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cording to the Law, the Sabbath, the feasts, and God’s 
own new moons.’’ Dialog. viii 4. 

One reward which the reader will reap from the per- 
usal of this pamphlet is the absolute certainty that there 
are two (or possibly three) quotations from Greek poets 
to be credited to Paul of Tarsus. He certainly quotes 
from the Cretan poet Epimenides, priest of Zeus and 
Rhea, about whom consult Stahlin’s Clement Alez. I, p. 
305, where Clement’s aceount of this poet’s expiatory 
work in Athens does not quite tally with the author’s. 
The Testimonies is another fad of Mr. Harris. And 
while his attempt to enroll St. Paul among the disciples 
of the Stoa seems futile, his effort to forge a link be- 
tween Christ and Stoicism is utterly fantastie. 

St. Beuno’s College. JoHN Donovan, S. J. 


Psalterium Ex Hebraeo Latinum. 
cisco Zorell, S. J. Romae. 
stituti Biblici. 1928. 

Our readers will be grateful to Father Zorell for his 
attempt to make the Psalferium a delight to every elass- 
ical student. I need not pause to point out the eminent 
usefulness of any publication that helps elucidate the 
truly ‘‘infinitus thesaurus, quo qui usi sunt, participes 
facti sunt amicitiae Dei’’ (Wisdom 7, 14). The Greek 
version of the Old Testament was complete by 130 B.C. 
As early as the second century A. D., the Septuagint 
was done into Latin and popularized in the Latin-speak- 
ing section of the Roman Empire. This primitive ver- 
sion is a versio paene litteralis iam primis aerae chris- 
tianae sacculis confecta atque a S. Hieronymo in non- 
nullis locis . . . leviter correcta.’’ The translators were 
evidently at pains ‘‘tertum psalmorum primitivum ad 
litteram fideliter imitari, etsi tali modo saepe verba 
Graeca sensum poetae Hebraei haud satis clare exhibe- 
bant ac nonnunquam nova obscuritate velabant.’’ It 
was natural that the excessive literalness of the render- 
ing should result in a considerable number of erudities. 
Nevertheless, the Latin Psalter, though a translation of 
a translation, made its way into the liturgical and devo- 
tional life of the Chureh and, in spite of its defects, so 
ingratiated itself with the common people that, when 
St. Jerome tried to supplant it by a revised edition, it 
firmly held its ground. Even such great scholars as 
Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Ambrose and Augustine, 
seemed to have been quite content with the (Greek and 
Latin) versions in common use ‘‘nec eroptasse aliud 
melius.”’ 

Fr. Zorell’s book is not a commentary in the ordinary 
sense. As the title indicates, he offers a new Latin trans- 
lation based on the Hebrew original. His purpose is, 
first, to clear the rendering of difficulties or obscurities 
arising from the use of ‘‘hebraismi non facile intellig- 
ibiles’’ in the old version, without however watering 
down the genuine Hebrew flavor (‘‘simplicitas ingenua 
dictionis Hebraicae’’) ; second, to present each psalm in 
its own strophic arrangement which, while doing away 
with the arbitrary division by ‘‘verse,’’ makes a vivid 
appeal to the eye of the reader and helps him grasp the 


Auctore Fran- 
Sumptibus Pontificii In- 
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artistic structure of the song. The Prolegomena enter 
into detail showing the difficulties which a modern trans- 
lator of Hebrew poetry has to cope with. The new ver- 
sion of each psalm is followed by a pithy Argumentum 
or statement of contents and by Adnotanda both eritieal 
and explanatory. 

It may be hoped that this fine piece of scrupulous 
scholarship will make many friends among classical stu- 
dents and stimulate them to acquaint themselves, at the 
hands of an experienced guide, with the treasures, both 
literary and devotional, enshrined in the Psalterium 
Latinum. In the Latin Psalter, as in the Vulgate gen- 
erally, we have Latin pressed into the service of devo- 
tion. Students of Greek and Latin poetry need a know]- 
edge of Hebrew psalmody as a background for a study 
in contrasts. To them St. Augustine, who was himself 
no stranger to the charms of the Word of God and of 
the word of man, would, no doubt, say of this book: 
Tolle, lege. 


St. Louis University James A. Kueist, S.J. 


The Religion of Classical Rome 

The wars of Hannibal made terrific inroads on the 
life of the Roman youth and blossoming manhood. After 
Trasimene and Cannae more than a third of all the men 
of Rome had been mowed down by the swords of the 
Carthaginians. The old Roman ‘‘religion of Numa’’ 
was, by the death of so many of its adherents, doomed 
to a death, if not as abrupt, yet as certain and as com- 
plete. The old worship was so entirely abandoned that 
by the time of Cicero, even educated men, in all prob- 
ability, could not understand the ancient ritual. Gradu- 
ally but very surely the decay set in at the end of the 
Second Punie War. The Roman people wandered from 
their old religion by two separate paths, the populace 
taking one, the intellectuals and litterateurs following 
the other. 

After the disasters of Trasimene and Cannae, religious 
restlessness and nervousness were in the air. The people 
were seeking an outlet for their religious emotions and 
found none in the cold religion of their country. They 
looked for more dramatic forms of worship, first by 
bringing in the Greek gods with their mythology. Juno 
and Minerva were probably introduced from Etruria, 
and from Magna Graecia came the Sibylline Books. 
These documents, consulted in time of calamity, recom- 
mended the introduction of many Greek cults. Dionysus, 
Demeter, and Persephone were later additions. 

In company with the Greck gods came the Greek rites. 
In contradistinetion to the Roman, the Greek gods were 
considered as supernatural beings endowed with person- 
ality, sex, form, and body, and as cursed with human 
viee. Statues of the gods, now used for the first time, 
soon became a common spectacle at Rome. Gradually the 
idea of the numina, impersonal, bodiless spirits, was lost, 
and the new ‘‘dii’’ became the popular conception of the 
divinity. The ‘‘dii’’ were but glorified men, glorified 
vices and all. This was a distinctly downward step 
which coincided with the spreading luxury and corrup- 
tion of the later republic. ‘‘The Roman deities, though 
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vague, unpicturesque, and homely, were at least decent, 
but now the Greek gods, with their amours and the im- 
moralities connected with their worship, were intro- 
duced, partly as an effect, partly as a cause, of degen- 
eration.’’ (Archaic Religions; Hull.) 

These gods were identified with, or rather superim- 
posed upon, the original Roman gods and in timé en- 
tirely displaced the earlier deities. There was a vast 
difference originally between the Greek Zeus and the 
Latin Jupiter, between the Greek Poseidon and the 
Latin Neptune; but during the later days of the Re- 
publie Jupiter became merely Zeus with a Latin name; 
and so it was with all the rest. Even the Greek myth- 
ology was dressed in Latin names and forced into the 
Romaa religion. As a consequence the ceremonies of the 
old religion became empty forms, with no significance 
whatever, while the idea of the numina was buried in 
the blackness of the years long spent. But the religious 
emotional craving of the people was as yet unsatiated. 
They sought cults still more dramatie and emotional. 
The degradation of the Roman religion was completed 
when the Sibylline Books ordered that the Great Phry- 
gian Mother, or Cybele, be brought to the capital. 
In quick succession cults were instituted in honor of 
Bacchus, the Egyptian Isis, and the Persian Mithras. 
With the advent of the eastern gods came those orgiastic 
oriental religions with their degenerate, demoralizing 
ceremonies. ‘‘In the two centuries that followed the 
Hannibalistic wars, Rome had gained the world and lost 
her soul.’’ 


During this same period a similar disease had cor- 
rupted the religion of the upper classes. A storm of 
Scepticism tore up the unfirm roots of the early worship, 
tor the poets and the people had conspired to make the 
Roman religion ridiculous. To deck the stern, austere, 
Roman deities in the giddy finery of the Greek anthro- 
pomorphie gods, was to attempt the impossible—it was 
to create a ridiculously shallow theogony. This attempt 
to identify the Roman and Greek gods was a total failure 
and led to the extinction of the nobler, if less colorful, 
Roman divinities. The mongrel religion resulting was 
sneeringly referred to by the intellectuals as the ‘‘poet’s 
religion.’’ Besides this the two prevalent systems of 
philosophy, Epicureanism and Stoicism, worked havoe 
in the same direction. Epicureanism, by its very pre- 
cepts, spurned existing religions, while Stoicism ad- 
mitted that the popular religion was untrue, but declared 
it was but a presentation to the popular mind of a higher 
truth. This principle led directly to the applying of the 
already soulless forms of the ancient religion to the 
needs of any political expediency. From this arose the 
practice of taking false auguries, tricking the gods, and 
the rest, till religion became worse than soulless, it be- 
came mere fraud, a tool in the hands of the demagogues. 

Octavius Caesar Augustus felt the degradation, and 
saw the approaching death, of Rome's religion. He 
made a sincere effort to revive it, rebuilt temples, prac- 
ticed the cults, and reestablished priesthoods which had 
been for sixty years without occupants. He did all that 
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@ man can do, but had he poured his very life-blood into 
the pulseless veins of his country’s religion, he could not 
have restored it to vigor. He strengthened, however, a 
new cult that was to prove a great obstacle to Christi- 
anity. He had encouraged the worship of his dead uncle, 
Julius Caesar. Naturally, in various provinces, divine 
honors were soon paid to Augustus himself, and although 
he did not officially approve of it, during the later days 
of Imperial Rome emperor worship became the religion 
of a great number of Roman citizens. When the Chris- 
tians refused to worship the emperors, they were accused 
of hatred for their country. Their refusal brought 
down upon them the wrath of the Caesars whom they 
would not adore and the fury of the populace whose 
religion they repudiated. 


Meanwhile three Asiatic cults were spreading wide 
their tentacles, preparing to enter into a death grapple 
with Christianity. The cults of the great Phrygian 
Mother, of Isis, and of the Persian Mithras, while con- 
taining some sublime, satisfying doctrines, were drip- 
ping with the filth of Oriental corruption. The worship 
of Mithras supplanted that of Jupiter in the palaces of 
the Caesars during the reign of Commodus, and soon it 
spread through many provinces and even to parts of the 
German frontier. Because of the similarity in ritual 
between Mithraism and Christianity it has been claimed 
that Christianity, in many respects, is but an outgrowth 
of Mithraism. (An interesting discussion of these ‘‘simi- 


larities’’? may be found in several works of the great 


Belgian authority, M. F. Cumont.) 


The brief religious flare kindled by the reviva! under 
Augustus was eclipsed by the brighter glare of the more 
lurid pagan cults, but their sickly glow was in turn 
obscured in the dawn of the Christian era. Cybele, the 
great Phrygian idol, had been weleomed to Rome with 
all the lavish display and voluptuous frenzy that the ser- 
pent-hearted queen could command. Some years later, 
while the mob was howling for ‘‘bread and games,’’ a 
fisherman from the obscure tetrarchy of Galilee slipped 
through one of the unimportant gates and stole silently 
across the city to the Transtibertine ghetto. That fish- 
erman bore no fetish, no product of the idolatrous 
Eastern mind. But in the creed and message of the 
humble laborer lay embedded that vivifying principle 
which could renew the spiritual lives of Rome’s citizens, 
a principle for which the mighty Augustus had without 
avail sacrificed years of life and energy. 

The poets of this same Augustus were the first to term 
Rome ‘‘the Eternal City.’’ And they had named her 
well, though it was not Augustus, but rather the Galilean 
fisherman that was to give to Rome that essential fire by 
which it still endures as the centre of the Christian uni- 
verse. We hear no more of Greek supermen, Roman 
abstractions, Oriental monstrosities. No longer does 
Rome turn with reverence to the Temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitoline Hill. The old numina are fled. Nova 
sunt omnia. 


Los Gatos, Cal. Donan J. Lyons, S. J. 
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A New Theory of Glyconic Verse 


The unsatisfactoriness of current systems of seansion 
in those Greek chorie rhythms that are grouped under 
the term ‘‘logaoedic’’ has led nearly every teacher either 
to omit the scansion of Greek choruses altogether, or to 
follow the well-known Horatian rhythms as far as pos- 
sible, glossing over the inexplicable exceptions to the 
modern theories. The difficulty that confronts us at 
present is threefold; the belief that a syllable may be 
prolonged or shortened, pushed to the extent of denying 
the fundamental law that a long syliable has twice the 
time of a short one; the substitution for the apparent 
verse pattern and correspondence, of an artificial musico- 
mathematical regularity ; and the consequent misconcep- 
tion of the basic ‘‘foot’’ or smallest complete time-unit. 

If it be remembered that the first rule of classical 
seansion is the relation of two to one between longs and 
shorts; that not mathematical accuracy, but the identi- 
ties of form, inter-strophie correspondence, period regu- 
larity, and eurhythmie groupings are the natural in- 
dexes of verse pattern; that the foot, according to the 
ancients, could not have less than two syllables, but 
might contain as many as six or seven, being composed 
originally of two simple feet, either like or unlike—as in 
the dipody iambie or trochaie, (Aristoxenos P. 288, 
MOR)—and that all these facts are either ignored or 
explained away with inevitably confused results, per- 
haps it will not appear untimely to propose a new the- 
ory for consideration which is founded on the oldest 
principles of verse, and provides definite laws for the 
hitherto inexplicable logaoediec. 

In this paper we shall consider in outline only that 
particular logaoedie rhythm known as the ‘‘second gly- 
coni¢c,’’ and from it obtain some idea of the basic foot 
employed in like types of logacedic. The ‘‘second gly- 
conic’ is not a separate system, but a type of verse fre- 
quently found in conjunction with other similar though 
longer verses in a logavedic series. For convenience 
sake, let us examine a familiar ode of Horace in which 
this Greek metre is used; for instance, ‘* Quis multa gra- 
cilis.”’ This is called the ‘‘contrasted Asclepiadean 
Group,’ from the fact that the first period of two verses 
is composed of lesser Asclepiadean lines, and the last 
period of two second Glyconic verses. Scanning these 
lines with a view only to regular lengths, and inter- 
periodic correspondence of parts we find: 


Quis malta gracilis 4 té puér in rosa 
Pérfisis liquidis tir- gét ddoribis 
(ratd, Pyr- rha stb antr6 


Cui flavam réligas cOmam 

From the omission of certain syllabic groups in the 
last two lines, the first two naturally fall into three 
parts. ‘‘Quis multa’’ is three longs. ‘‘Gracilis—te’’ is 
two shorts, a long, caesura, and a long. The third, 
**puer in rosa,’’ is the same, save that a short syllable 
is inserted in place of the caesura. In the third line 
there ean be no caesura in ‘‘rha sub antro,’’ as it is the 
conclusion of the verse. A knowledge of Greek metres 
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teaches us that with the exception of the eaesura, which 
is not found in the original choric. rhythms, the pattern 
here is identical with the well-known logaoedie type. 

A complete investigation of the gyclonies of So- 
phoeles and a careful study of the chorie verse of Euri- 
pides, Aeschylus, and the lyrists, reveal the fact that 
these three groups of syllables are evidently considered 
as rhythmically identical, and form the fundamental 
time-unit or foot in many of the logaoedi¢ systems, prin- 
cipal among which is the glyconic. This conclusion is 
drawn from the fact that they and their resolutions re- 
place one another freely; that from this hypothesis per- 
fect regularity of period and verse correspondence re- 
sults; and, most important, that the rules which Aris- 
toxenos lays down for fect and periods are fulfilled with- 
out necessitating the prolongation or truncation of any 
syllable. 

There is no diffieulty about the possibility of a six- 
timed and a seven-timed foot being regarded as rhythm- 
ically close enough to be interchangeable. We know 
that Aristoxenos counted as fundamental feet the tro- 
chaie and iambie dipody (ef. Goodell, p. 144 sq.), and 
that the regular dipody trimeter of the dialogue is more 
often seven-timed than six, e.g. — —|u — (vu —! 
vu —). We never hesitate to admit a spondee of four 
times as rhythmically equal to an iambus or trochee of 
three times. We cannot hesitate then to allow the iden- 
tical license when the dipody is regarded as the funda- 
mental foot. Seeondly, Aristoxenos calls the foot 
vu VU — — (gracilis te) a **six-timed iambic,’ thereby 
showing that it bore some relation to the iambie rhythm. 
Surely it would be absurd to suppose that a foot of such 
length could be aecepted as the equivalent of a three- 
time unit. Unless it were lawful substitution for a dip- 
ody, and the dipody treated as a fundamental foot, the 
naming would be meaningless. Thirdly, the two forms 
— — — and — vu — were always accepted as equiva- 
ient for metrical purposes to the six-timed iambic, or 
‘‘ionie’’ foot. 

The result, then, is this: three kinds of feet were al- 
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lowed; the principal one being the dipody, or six-timed 
iambie: — —|]u — (vu —!u —); or VU——, 
and its rhythmical substitution: — — — (— vu —). 

One more consideration and the explanation is com- 
plete. In all Greek verse ‘‘resolution,’’ or the replac- 
ing of a long by the equivalent two shorts, is permiss- 
ible. The seven-timed iambie dipody — —|u — could 
be replaced by u uv —!u —, as it frequently is in the 
initial place in the iambic trimeter. Taken as a whole foot, 
the forms — — vu — and v v — v — are inter- 
changeable. But the influence of the ionie has made the 
last foot more generally uU vu — vu —. This is the 
nove oivietos of which both Aristoxenos and Aristides 
speak. It is composed of two simple and unlike feet 
compounded into one foot, and it is from this unlike- 
ness of parts that the name ‘‘Logaoedic’’ has arisen. «; 

Briefly, then, the part of the theory herein treated 
may be summarized as follows: the logaoedie glyconic 
is composed of a basically six-timed foot, for which a 
five and seven-timed foot may be employed in the first 
and second positions respectively. It admits of no 
other license than those found in the normal metrical 
systems: rational resolution, ecatalexis, hypermetresis, 
anacrusis, etc. Its most frequent forms are the two ob- 
served in the citation given above, of which the first is 
called ‘‘falling’’ and the second, ‘‘rising.’’ It oceurs 
more often than any other lyric sentence in Sophocles. 

In conclusion let me add that though the practical ad- 
vantages of such a system are not discernible in the 
Latin, yet the Greek choruses with their balance of pe- 
riods and sentences, their nice adjustment of cadence 
with metrical exactness, which result from the reecogni- 
tion of the true foundation, is proof positive of the ac- 
curacy of the theory. That in this outline only the 
larger details have been proposed is self-evident; but 
if it has sueceeded in awakening interest in a new the- 
ory, at least to the extent of eliciting criticisms and 
questions which the author will be more than happy 
to receive and answer, it has not entirely failed of its 
purpose. 


The following is an example of a pure glyconie system, as found 
in the well-known chorus of Oedipus Tyrannus: 


Vv-- 

» ‘ ~ 

2 yeveal Booty 


ds 
atis yao, 
2 tag evdat- 
3. 42 tooov- 
2 xat 


jovias eget 
anxoxhivat; | : 

2 TOV OOV TOL 
3 


2 ovdév paxaotto. | : 
NOTE: Catalexis in lines 1, 3, 9. 


ioa xai TO 
tis avno 


tov doxeiv 


Exwv, 
2-2 tov odv dai- pova, tov soy, TAGWLOV 


—-—-—- UU VU — 
div Cooas 2 
5 
6 
7 
ditdda, Bootav 8 
9 


Lines 2 (second half), 6, 9, are falling glyconics. 
Lines 2, 8 (corresponding in position and length) double- 


glyconic. 
Weston, Mass. 


JoHN Bony, S.J. 
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